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law was hotly debated at the time and was gen*
erally denied by Northerners. England was the
great cotton market of the world. To the ex-
cited Northern mind, in 1861, there could be but
one explanation of England's action: a partisan
desire to serve the South, to break up the block-
ade, and to secure cotton. Whether such was the
real purpose of the ministry then in power is now
doubted; but at that time it was the beginning of
a sharp contention between the two Governments.
The Trent affair naturally increased the tension.
So keen was the indignation of all classes of Eng-
lishmen that it seemed, for a moment, as if the
next step would be war.
In America, the prompt demand for the release
of Mason and Slidell was met, at first, in a spirit
equally bellicose. Fortunately there were cool and
clear heads that at once condemned Wilkes's action
as a gross breach of international law. Promin-
ent among these was Simmer. The American Gov-
ernment, however, admitted the justice of the Brit-
ish demand and the envoys were released.
Relations with the United States now became a
burning issue in English politics. There were three
distinct groups in Parliament. The representa-
tives of the aristocracy, whether Liberals or Con-